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WHEN FOUND— 


WE print on another page an interesting letter from Lieutenant 

Ernest L. Polack telling us of a Dickens Motor Lorry Column 
somewhere in France, and assuring us at the same time of the pleasure 
he derives from The Dickensian which he receives regularly each month. 
Lieutenant Polack will be remembered as a contributor of articles and 
poems to our pages, and we trust we shall some day have the pleasure 
of seeing his name in the same capacity again. We value highly his 
kindly words of appreciation, as we do those of Corporal J. W. Dixon 
Clarke, who writes to the Secretary of the Southend Branch: “I 
received a copy of The Dickensian and I was really delighted with it. 
I can assure you it was the means of flooding my mind with many 
happy memories. ... If you have any papers, programmes, etc., 
in connection with the Fellowship I should be awfully pleased if you 
could send me them.” The Fellowship’s aim, ‘‘ To knit together in 
a common bond of friendship the lovers of Charles Dickens,” has never 
been more nobly exemplified. | : 

* * * By oe 


In The Glasgow News a writer on the “ No Treating ”’ Order, asks 
us to ‘‘ think what Charles Dickens, for example, would feel to walk 
back to the land of his novels and discover that the conviviality which 
he described with such relish had been frowned out of existence. . . . 
Mr. Pickwick stands treat to all sorts and conditions of men with over- 
whelming generosity. Fancy Mr. Pickwick being told of the “ No Treat- 
ing’ regulation at a bar. It is just possible to imagine the poor old 
gentleman stricken dumb, quivering helplessly, shivering in his gaiters, 
and sinking down upon the floor, a broken man. Mr. Snodgrass 
offering Mr. Pickwick a glass of soda and milk—somehow it seems 
impossible and unearthly amd grotesque.” 

* * * * 


Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the Fellowship’s President commenced his 
promised tour to the Branches at the end of last month. He started 
at Birmingham on October 20th and on the three following days he 
visited Stockport, Manchester and Liverpool. On Sunday the 24th he 
addressed a Brotherhood meeting at Rugby on the subject of Dickens 
generally. The President has been able to do splendid work for the 
Fellowship and it is anticipated that visits to provincial branches now 
being arranged will serve to knit together the members of the various 
centres more closely than ever in their endeavours to promote the 
general welfare. 
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Mr. Crotch’s new book, “ The Pageant of Dickens ”’ will be published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall this month, at five shillings net. 
SOE Bel ey 


The Charles Dickens Lodge of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
South London, has twenty-two of its members serving in H.M.’s Forces 
out of a membership of seventy. A brother of the Lodge, Lieut. W. 
L. Jerwood, has been accorded the distinction of the Military Cross, 
and a letter received from him since shows that he is still in the thick 
of the fighting. One third of the lodge on service and an attendance 
of about twenty at lodge meetings is the proud record of this small 
lodge. 


* * * * * 


We notice this month among the doings of the Branches that Mel- 
bourne states that “our two Australian Branches work together and 
exchange visits, papers and ideas.’ Although in England this is not 
an unheard-of proceeding, we draw special attention to it, as such an 
interchange of activities between Branches cannot fail to be of immense 
benefit to the Fellowship as a whole, to the Branches as corporate 
bodies, and to the members as individuals. We should like to hear 
of many of these exchanges of hospitality. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens Fellowship Roll of Honour, as will be seen on page 
302, now takes up an entire page of The Dickensian. We do not 
propose to reprint the list in full for the next month or two, but 
additional supplementary lists of names of members of the various 
Branches who have joined His Majesty’s forces may still be sent in 
and will be inserted each month; a full list including all names will 
subsequently be printed. 

* * * * * 


We have received a copy of A Tale of Two Cities edited with intro- 
duction and notes by A. R. Weekes, M.A., for the use of students. 
The introduction deals briefly with Dickens’s life, and with the plot, 
sources, characters, and style of the story. There are sixteen pages of 
explanatory notes at the end of the volume which should prove of 
great value to those for whom they are compiled. It is published at 
Is. 6d. by W. B. Clive of the University Tutorial Press. 


There was a witness at a Hackney inquest last month who bore the 
name of Charles Dickens. He was unable to spell or write. “Iam 
no scholar,’ he told the coroner. And with a name like that 
too ! 

Edwin Drood, with an introduction by G. K. Chesterton has been 
added to ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” as has also Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
to which we referred in our notes last month. 

THe Epiror. 
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DICKENS AND OUR ALLIES 
By J. W. T. LEY 


as enthusiastic writer once described Dickens as the greatest 

_ Englishman of his time. The proposition is open to argument, 
but it is certain that Dickens was a great and truly typical Englishman. 
It is true that at some of his countrymen’s foibles he laughed, and of 
others was impatient, but he loved his country and was as staunch 
and loyal a patriot as any man that ever breathed. He believed in 
the brotherhood of Man, that Englishman, Frenchman and German 
are all children of the common Father, and his books have been one 
of the greatest influences in drawing men closer together, but he knew 
that nationality was a real thing, and that the typical Frenchman 
differs from the typical Englishman as one star differeth from another ; 
and he knew that in the march of human progress, England, though 
her faults were many, had always been in the van. It has very often 
been said that Mr. Podsnap is the concentrated essence of the typical 
Englishman. If he is, Dickens’s opinion of his countrymen was a 
very poor one indeed ; but he is nothing of the kind. As well might 
it be said that Sampson Brass represents Dickens's opinion of lawyers 
as a body. If Podsnappian arrogance and self-complacency had been 
typical of us as a nation, the spiritual chains that bind our Colonies to 
us would never have been forged. The truth is that Dickens, being 
a sane, Gommon-sense man, saw our faults and our failings; he saw 
that in our glorious record, notwithstanding—perhaps because of it— 
there were lessons that we needed to learn. Podsnappery was bad ; 
circumlocution was bad; the one was a potential danger, the other a 
positive evil; and so he held them up to scorn and ridicule. And he 
did this because he was an Englishman with a deep and abiding love 
for his country. 

The Podsnappian gospel was that God made the Englishman and the 
devil made the foreigner. We are not unacquainted with it in our own 
time. It is altogether an evil gospel. Dickens knew that in it lay a 
real danger, and he fought it with all the weapons that he possessed. 
He was impatient of that insularity which, perhaps inevitably, has 
always characterized us ; he knew that in it lay our greatest handicap. 
He wrote a paper on this very subject for Household Words.“ It is,” 
he wrote,* * more or less the habit of every country—more or less com- 
mendable in every case—to exalt itself and its institutions above every 
other country, and be vain-glorious. Out of the partialities thus 
engendered and maintained, there has arisen a great deal of patriotism. 
and a great deal of public spirit. On the other hand, it is of paramount 
importance to every nation that its boastfulness should not generate 
prejudice, conventionality, and a cherishing of unreasonable ways of 
acting and thinking, which have nothing in them worthy of respect. 
but are ridiculous and wrong.’ And then he proceeded to point out 
some of our insularities. He knew that these things were in their 


~ © Tnsularities ’ (Miscellaneous Papers) trom Household Words, January 
1th, 1856. 
Z 
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essence only foibles, but he knew that they might, and in some people 
actually did, degenerate into vices, and because he loved his country 
and knew her greatness and her wonderful opportunities for advancing 
the betterment of the world, he persistently ridiculed them. Though 
Dickens knew, and would have maintained with all his energy that 
England was the best country in the world, few things made him more 
angry than the suggestion that the English possessed all the virtues 
and the foreigner none. He was a man of too broad sympathies not 
to know that the foreigner is a human being like the Englishman, 
with all the human qualities and possibilities, and his letters and several 
of his books did much more than is commonly realised to cause his 
countrymen to understand the foreigner better. He was not a great 
traveller ; he was never really at home except in London or his beloved 
Kent; but he made long stays on the Continent and came to know 
and love many of those foreign peoples whom some of his countrymen 
were given to regarding so patronisingly. For the French in particular 
he formed a very strong liking, for the Italian he had an almost equal 
regard. In both countries he made long stays and many friends. 
For the background of one of his greatest books he took the greatest 
event in French history; he introduced lovable French characters 
into other books—Little Bebelle and Corporal Théophile, for instance ; 
many of the scenes in Lvttle Dorrit were set in Italy ; and alweys he 
wrote affectionately of the French and Italians. 

The Editor has asked me to write something about Dickens and his 
association with or references to the peoples who are fighting with us 
in this great war of Freedom. I am open to correction, but I believe 
we have seven Allies. Before this article appears the number may be 
added to, but unless America should be driven to extremes by Germany’s 
insanity, it will make no difference for my purpose, because Dickens 
never visited the Balkans, and never mentions Serbia, Montenegro, 
or any other of the Balkan States or peoples in book, speech or letter. 
Nor did he ever visit Russia or Japan. References will be found to 
both these countries in his writings—one to Japan, and some half a 
dozen to Russia—but they are the merest allusions, entirely devoid 
of interest. Of course, we find in his letters and speeches and articles 
(Miscellaneous Papers), references to the Crimean War, but with those 
I have no concern; they will be the concern of another contributor 
to this series of articles. 

There remain Belgium, France and Italy. It is interesting to note 
that Dickens’s first foreign trip was to Belgium, and the last occasion 
in his life on which he dined out was for the purpose of meeting the 
King of the Belgians. We have but the barest record of the trip 
referred to. It took place in the summer of 1837, two years before the 
famous “ scrap of paper” was signed, but five years after the neutrality 
of Belgium had been first guaranteed by the Powers. Pickwick was 
still appearing in parts, and the novelist and his wife were accompanied 
by the young artist who had taken Seymour’s place, and had then 
commenced a practically life-long association with Dickens. The trip 
lasted ten days, but we know nothing of it, except that Ghent, Brussels, 
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Antwerp, “and a hundred other places that I cannot recollect now 
and couldn’t spell if I did” were visited. But Forster quotes a letter 
wiitten from Calais which is interesting as giving the first pleasing 
impression that the novelist formed for the French people: ‘ We 
went this afternoon in a barouche to some gardens where the people 
dance, and where they were footing it most heartily—especially the 
women, who in their short petticoats and light caps look uncommonly 
agreeable.” Hight years afterwards, returning from Italy, Dickens 
and his family were met at Brussels by Maclise, Jerrold and Forster, 
and “ passed a delightful week together in Flanders.” It was very 
shortly before his death that Dickens attended a dinner party given 
by Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes). The King of the Belgians, 
and the Prince of Wales were present, and both had expressed a desire 
to meet the famous novelist. The Belgian king was Leopold L., 
uncle of Queen Victoria, the great man to whom the present King Albert 
is such a worthy successor. It should be remarked that one of the most 
delightful of the Uncomiercial Traveller papers is entitled: “In 
the French-Flemish Country.” 

Of the Belgian people, however, Dickens knew but little; of the 
French he knew much, and for them formed a deep regard, whilst for 
their country he hada genuine affection. In the Uncommercial Traveller* 
for instance, he writes charmingly of France. Elsewhere,t describing 
a journey through France, he writes of “ Queer old towns, draw- 
bridged and walled : with odd little towers at the angles like grotesque 
faces, as if the wall had put a mask on, and were staring down into the 
moat ; other strange little towers, in gardens and fields, and down lanes 
and in farmyards: all alone, and always round, with a peaked roof, 
and never used for any purpose at all; ruinous buildings of all sorts ; 
sometimes an hétel de ville, sometimes a guard-house, sometimes a 
dwelling-house, sometimes a chateau with a rank garden, prolific in 
dandelion, and watched over by extinguisher-topped turrets, and 
blink-eyed little casements, are the standard objects, repeated over 
and over again.” The charm of old France—so reposeful as he saw it, 
yet almost every object so reminiscent of far-ofl days when the clash 
of arms constantly resounded in the land, had an irresistible appeal for 
him. It can be scarcely necessary to recall how affectionately he 
wrote of Boulogne in the article entitled, ‘* Our French Watering Place,” 
or his delightful description of a run across France in “ A Flight.” 
Of the French people he, with one exception, always wrote and spoke 
in the highest terms. The exception is contained in a letter to Forster, 
written in 1846 from Paris :— 

‘‘Tt is extraordinary what nonsense English people talk, write, 
and believe, about foreign countries. . . . The Parisian workpeople 
and smaller shopkeepers are more like (and unlike) Americans 
than I could have supposed possible. To the American’s indifference 
and carelessness, they add a procrastination and want of. the least 
heed about keeping a promise or being exact, which is certainly not 
surpassed in Naples. If they ever get free trade in France (as I sup. 


* Travelling Abroad. t Pictures from Italy. 
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pose they will, one day). these parts of the population must for years 
and years be ruined. They couldn’t get the means of existence in 
competition with the English workmen. Their inferior manual dex- 
terity, their lazy habits, perfect unreliability, and habitual insubord- 
ination, would ruin them in any such contest instantly. They are 
fit for nothing but soldiers.”’ 


But of the simple tenderheartedness of the French peasant we have 
touching evidence in David Copperfield, where Daniel Peggotty tells 
the story of his wanderings through France—how he travelled “ mostly 
a-foot ; sometimes in carts along with people going to market ; some- 
times in empty coaches. Many mile a day a-foot, and often with some 
poor soldier or another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn’t talk to 
him, nor he to me, but we was company for one another. too, along 
the dusty roads.” And how 


«When J came to any town I found the inn, and waited about 
the place till someone turned up (someone mostly did) as knew 
English. Then I told how that I was on my way to seek my niece. 
and they told me what manner of gentlefolks was in the house, 
and I waited to see any as seemed like her, going in or out... By 
little and little, when I came to a new village or that, among the poor 
people, I found they know’d about me. They would set me down 
at their cottage doors, and give me what-not fur to eat and drink, 
and show me where to sleep; and many a woman, as has had a 
daughter of about Em’ly’s age, ve found a-waiting for me at Our 
Saviour’s Cross outside the village, fur to do me sim’lar kindnesses. 
Some has had daughters as was dead. And God only knows how 
good them mothers was tome. ... They often walked with me 
in the morning, maybe, a mile or two upon my road, and when we 
parted, and I said, ‘I’m very thankful to you! God bless you !’ 
they always seemed to understand, and answered pleasant.” 


In his letters and in his books we have many charming little sketches 
of French people. Reference has been made to Corporal Théophile 
and Little Bebelle : nothing more than a bare reference need be made 
to the chivalrous French officer in The Story of Richard Doubledick, 
to the delightful, entirely Dickensian sketch of his landlord at Boulogne. 
contained in a letter written in 1853 to Forster, and to many little 
vignettes in d Tale of Two Cities, ete. 

In France he made many friends. ~ Monsieur Dickens” became 
almost as great an idol of the crowd as Mr. Dickens was in England. 
and among people of his own station he formed many intimate friend- 
ships. His letters to M. de Cerjat are among the best letters he ever 
wrote. Forster refers to his friend’s delight in the Parisian theatre, 
and says: “ But great as was the pleasure thus derived from the 
theatre, he was, in the matter of social intercourse, even more indebted 
to distinguished men connected with it by authorship or acting. At 
Scribe’s he was entertained frequently ; and ‘ very handsome and 
pleasant ’ was his account of the dinners, as of all the belongings of the 
prolific dramatist—a charming place in Paris, a fine estate in the country ; 
capital carriage, handsome pair of horses, all made, as he says, by his 


99 


pen.” Auber was a friend he met at Scribe’s ; at Regnier’s he met M. 
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Legouvet, the dramatist ; at the house of Madame Viardot, the famous 
singer, he dined to meet Georges Sand—“ just the kind of woman in 
appearance whom you might suppose to be the Queen’s monthly 
nurse ”’—the Scheffers and the Sartorises; Emile de Girardin gave a 
banquet in his honour; . Jules Sandeau, Alexandre Dumas, Eugéne 
Sue, Amadée Pichot, Chateaubriand, were other friends ;- and there 
was Victor Hugo, whom he visited, and by whose greatness he was 
much impressed. Louis Napoleon he met years before at Gore House. 

It may be noted, as in a parenthesis, that with those wonderful 
powers of observations which were Dickens’s most marked 
characteristic, he foresaw political upheavals in France. His first 
impression (in 1846) of Louis Philippe was significant: ‘‘ There were 
two carriages. His was surrounded by horseguards. It went at a great 
pace, and he sat very far back in a corner of it, I promise you. It was 
strange to an Englishman to see the Prefect of Police riding on horse- 
back some hundreds of yards in advance of the cortége, turning his 
head incessantly from side to side, like a figure in a Dutch clock, and 
scrutinising everybody and everything, as if he suspected all the twigs 
in all the trees in the long avenue.” But his observations went deeper 
than this, and in the countenances of the people he saw signs of a coming 
storm, just as he probably would have foreseen a forthcoming upheaval 
had he lived and visited France 65 years earlier. 

Of his impressions of Italy very little need be said ; they are recorded 
in one of his most neglected books—Pictures from Italy. Many a happy 
month he spent in the land of sunshine, and he loved it: “I have 
become attached to the country,” he wrote to Forster in 1845, “ and 
I don’t care who knows it.” Among the Italians he was held in great 
regard, and they loved the great English novelist who moved amongst 
them so freely, and was one of them. At Carrara, for instance, in 1845, 
he found the local theatre illuminated in his honour, and wherever he 
went he was treated with something almost like veneration. In 
Genoa, when he was busily engaged in writing The Chimes, he 
was invited to the Governor’s levee. To the English Consul he 
explained how he was situated, and the Consul went next morning 
in great state and full costume to present two English gentlemen : 
‘‘Where’s the great poet?” said the Governor, “I want to see 
the great poet.” ‘‘ The great poet, your Excellency,”’ said the Consul, 
‘ig at work, writing a book, and begged me to make his excuses.” 
“ Excuses !”’ said the Governor, ‘‘I wouldn’t interfere with such an 
occupation for all the world. Pray tell him that my house is open 
to the honour of his presence when it is perfectly convenient for him, 
but not otherwise. And let no gentleman .. . call upon Signor 
Dickens till he is understood to be disengaged.” 

Telling this story, Dickens says: ‘‘ Now, I do seriously call this, 
real politeness and pleasant consideration,” and he adds “ the same 
spirit pervades the inferior departments, and I have not been required 
to observe the usual police regulations or to put myself to the slightest 
trouble about anything.’ In another letter he writes of “ the beautiful 
Italian manners, the sweet language, the quiet recognition of a pleasant 
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look, of the cheerful word, of the captivating expressions of a desire to 
oblige in everything.” And how Dickens repaid the kindness and 
hospitality that he had received from the Italian people was shown 
in The Dickensian only a few months ago,* when was reprinted an 
eloquent appeal written by him in 1849 on behalf of the refugees who 
came to England after the fall of Rome. 


“THE COFFEE HOUSE ON LUDGATE HILL ” 


By 0. SACK 
the third chapter of the first book of Little Dorrit, Dickens gives 
one of those wonderful pen pictures of London for which he had 
no rival. It is of rather a dull and doleful hue, and depicts the aspect 
the city presents on a Sunday: “ gloomy, close and stale.” Our readers 
will remember it well. Arthur Clennam had just arrived from Mar- 
seilles by way of Dover and its coach “The Blue-eyed Maid,” and 
“ sat in the window of a Coffee House on Ludgate Hill, counting one 
of the neighbouring bells, making sentences and burdens of songs out 
of it in spite of himself, and wondering how many sick people it might 
be the death of in'the course of the year. At the quarter, it went off 
into a condition of deadly-lively importunity, urging the populace in a 
voluble manner to Come to church, Come to church, Come to church ! 
At the ten minutes, it became aware that the congregation would be 
scanty, and slowly hammered out in low spirits, They won’t come, they 
won't come, they won’t come! At the five minutes it abandoned hope, 
and shook every house in the neighbourhood for three hundred seconds, 
with one dismal swing per second, as a groan of despair. ‘Thank 
heaven !’ said Clennam when the hour struck, and the bell stopped.” 
The particular Coffee House in whose window Clennam sat, was the 
famous old London Coffee House, and the particular church whose 
bell prompted his reflections so microscopically described by the 
novelist, must have been St. Martin’s next door. There can be little 
doubt of this, for we are told that Clennam “ sat in the same place as 
the day died, looking at the dull houses opposite, and thinking, if the 
disembodied spirits of former inhabitants were ever conscious of them, 
how they must pity themselves for their old places of imprisonment. 
. Presently the rain began to fall in slanting lines between him 
and those houses, and people ‘began to collect under cover of the public 
passage opposite, and to look out hopelessly at the sky as the rain 
dropped thicker and faster.” 
That “‘ public passage opposite 
entrance to Ludgate Square. 
With these facts to guide us we can supply the name and location 
of the Coffee House on Ludgate Hill. It exists to-day, nestling close 
to St. Martin’s Church, on the west side, and but for the substitution 
of a plate glass shop front, is to all intents and purposes unchanged in 
its outward appearances from what it was when Clennam sat in medi- 
tation at one of its windows. 


22 


must have been what is now the 


- * December, 1914. 
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As a frontispiece to our present number, we give a reproduction of 
an engraving by S. Jenkins after a drawing by G. Shepherd, showing 
the Cotfee House and Church as they were in 1814, and if our readers 
care to compare the former building as shown in the picture with the 
present structure, they will see that it is practically identical except 
so far as the ground floor is concerned. 

The house has a history as all London coffee houses and inns have, 
and a few facts regarding it may be of interest. It was first opened as 
a coffee house in 1731 by one, James Ashley, and its vast cellars 
stretched under Ludgate Hill to the foundations of the city walls. In 
those days it was “ within the Rules of the Fleet Prison, aud was noted 
for the sales held there of booksellers’ stocks, and literary copyrights,” 
and used to afford hospitality to the juries from the Old Bailey sessions 
when they disagreed. The grandfather of John Leech, the illustrator 
of A Christmas Carol, was the landlord of the tavern for some years, 
and later the father of the famous Punch artist became the tenant, and 
filled it with the merry crowd associated with Mr. Punch’s early days. 

Leech was followed as landlord by Mr. Lovegrove from the Horn 
Tavern in Doctors’ Commons, another Dickensian inn to which Mr. 
Pickwick dispatched a messenger from the Fleet for a bottle or two of 
. wine. : 

It is on record that in 1867 the house was re-built, but it is very clear 
that this statement could only apply to the back premises, as the front 
remains the same except in the particulars noted. 

Ali these details create a Dickensian atmosphere, if not association, 
as does the fact that C. R. Leslie, the distinguished R.A., and friend 
of the novelist, used the house in his day. But its chief interest for 
Dickensians is centred in Arthur Clennam’s dismal Sunday spent in 


London. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXI. 
DEVOTION TO HIS WORK 


({HARLES DICKENS lived full in the world’s bright eye, 
' His own as bright, beneath as bright a smile 
As fame e’er greeted honour with: for no brief while 
Ruled he those world-rulers: nor, with both by. 
Laurelling him with a popularity 
Ever extending far bevond this isle 
Sacred to every muse, could they beguile 
Dickens to pause or cease his work to ply. 
Inevitable was the doom! Death found 
Charles Dickens working, fastening on the old 
Kind hearts that loved him, new spells the year round— 
Enchanter still, now that his days are told— 
Not less but more in the world’s tear-dimmed eye. 
Since death closed his and took all that could die. 


From Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics, 1879. 
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DICKENS ON ANIMALS 


By PEGGY WEBLING 
Author of ‘‘ Edgar Chirrup,” etc. 


HERE are numberless animals in the works of Charles Dickens. 
They are as realistic—as full of humour and pathos—as the human 
beings created by the great novelist. 

Even the slightest impressions show the master touch as surely as 
the finished portraits. Compare his thumbnail sketches, for instance, 
of comic cab-horses. One of these, in Sketches by Boz, is said by his 
driver to trot at ‘“‘ fourteen miles a hour, when surroundin’ objects 
are rendered inwisible by extreme welocity.” The other is encountered 
by Mr. Pickwick, who learns to his intense astonishment that the 
horse is aged “ forty two years, and generally kept out two or three 
weeks at a time.” 

In The Uncommercial Traveller Dickens gives a capital description 
of a donkey, who lived.on the Surrey side of London Bridge :— 


“Tt was the habit of that animal, when his services were not in 
immediate requisition, to go out alone, idling. I have met him a 
miJe from his place of residence, loitering about the streets ; and the 
expression of his countenance at such times was most degraded. He 
was attached to the establishment of an elderly lady who sold peri- 
winkles, and he used to stand on Saturday nights with a cart-load of 
those delicacies outside a gin shop, pricking up his ears when a 
customer came to the cart, and too evidently deriving satisfaction 
from the knowledge that they got bad measure.” 


It is in the characters of his dogs that Dickens is seen at his best as 
an animal lover. 

It is impossible to think of David Copperfield and his child-wife 
without Jip. Jip is indispensable in the first charming love scene in 
Mr. Spenlow’s garden, when he growls “ within himself like a little 
double bass.” He figures prominently in the sentimental Journal 
of Miss Julia Mills, and, after the marriage, when the young couple 
give their first dinner party, “absorbs the conversation by walking 
about the table cloth, and keeping poor Traddles at bay by making 
short runs at his plate with undaunted pertinacity.” 

At the end of all, on the night of Dora’s death, he is the silent com- 
panion of David in his great sorrow. 
Bull’s Eye, in Oliver Twrst, is first introduced to the reader by Sikes 
himself :-— 


ed 


ome in, you sneaking warmint ; wot are you stopping outside 
for, as if you was ashamed of your master ! Comein!’ ... A white 
shaggy dog, with his face scratched and torn in twenty different places 
skulked into the room. ‘ Why didn’t you come in afore ?’ said the 
man, ‘ You’re getting too proud to own me afore company, are you ? 
Lie down!’ This command was accompanied by a kick, which 
sent the animal to the other end of the room. He seemed well used 
to it, however, for he coiled himself up in a corner very quietly, 
without uttering a sound, winking his very ill-looking eyes twenty 
times a minute.” 
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It is when Nancy is murdered, and Sikes is flying for his life, that . 
his dog is the only living thing which does not shrink with horror 
from the wretched man. 

It is cheering to turn to that barking, bustling prince of good fellows, 
Boxer, in The Cricket on the Hearth :— 


““ Everybody knew him—especially the fowls and pigs, who, when 
they saw him approaching, with his body all on one side and that 
knob of a tail making the most of itself in the air, immediately with- 
drew into remote back settlements. He had business everywhere ; 
going down all the turnings, looking into all the wells, bolting in and 
out of all the cottages, fluttering all the pigeons, and trotting into 
all the public houses like a regular customer. Wherever he went 
somebody or other might have been heard to cry, ‘ Halloa ! Here’s 
Boxers> 


Diogenes in Dombey and Son, is yet another of Dickens’s full-length, 
doggy portraits :— 

“A blundering, ill-favoured, clumsy, bullet-headed dog, continually 
acting on a wrong idea that there was an enemy in the neighbourhood, 
whom it was meritorious to bark at ; he was far from good tempered, 
and certainly was not clever, and had hair all over his eyes, and a 
comic nose, and an inconsistent tail, and a gruff voice.”” 


Mr. Alfred Jingle’s extracrdinary pointer must not be left out of the 
list :-— . 

““*Ah! You should keep dogs—fine animals—dog of my own 
once—Pointer—surprising instinct— out shooting one day—entering 
enclosure—whistled—dog stopped—whistled again—Ponto—no go— 
stock still—called him—wouldn’t move—dog transfixed—staring at 
board—looked up, saw an inscription—‘ Gamekeeper has orders to 
shoot all dogs found in this enclosure ’—wouldn’t pass it—wonderful 
dog—very !’” 


There are many other dogs to be found in the novels, notably Merry- 
legs, in Hard Tumes ; the miserable troop of performing dogs, in The 
Old Curiosity Shop ; Lion, in Lnttle Dorrit ; and the faithful companion 
of Doctor Marigold, the cheap-jack, who “ taught himself out of his 
own head to growl at any person in the crowd that bid as low as six- 

ence. 
. Dickens has little to say of cats. There are only a few lines about 
the ferocious grey cat owned by Krook in Bleak House, but her appear- 
ance adds to the dark and gruesome impression of the mysterious old 
shop near Chancery Lane. Two or three pages of The Unoommercial 
Traveller are devoted to cats in low neighbourhoods :— 


‘“‘ They exhibit a strong tendency to relapse into barbarism. Not 
only are they made selfishly ferocious by ruminating on the surplus 
population around them . . . but they evince a physical deterioration. 
Their linen is not clean, and is wretchedly got up ; their black turns 
rusty, like old mourning ; they wear very indifferent fur, and take to 
shabbiest cotton-velvet, instead of silk velvet. I will not dwell at 
length upon the exasperated moodiness of the tom-cats. and their 
resemblance in many respects to a man and a brother.” 
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Whisker, in The Old Cunwoeiy Shop, is the most important pony in 
the novels :— 


‘“‘ He always went at his own pace and did exactly as he pleased. 
He preserved his character for independence and principle to the 
last moment of his life. . . his last act (like a choleric old gentleman) 
was to kick his doctor.” 


A word in passing of the characteristic pony owned by that famous 
actor-manager, Mr.. Vincent Crummles :— 


‘““ His mother was on the stage. She ate apple pie at a circus for 
upwards of fourteen years, fired pistols, and went to bed in a nightcap ; 
and, in short, took the low comedy entirely. His father was a dancer. 
He was rather a low sort of pony. When the mother died he took 
the port-wine business, drinking port-wine with the clown, but he 
was greedy, and one night bit off the bow! of the glass, and choked 

_ himself, so that his vulgarity was the death of him at last.” 


Dicken’s affection for birds was a well known trait in his character. 
Here is a delightful description, from The Uncommercial Traveller, of 
the fowls he discovered in poor and crowded districts :— 


“That anything born of an egg and invested with wings, should 

' have got to that pass that it hops contentedly down a ladder into a 
cellar, and calls that going home, is a circumstance so amazing as to 
leave me nothing more in this connection to wonder at... . The family 
of fowls [ have been best acquainted with resides in the densest part 
of Bethnal Green. After careful consideration of the two lords and 
- the ten ladies of whom this family consists, I have come to the con- 
clusion that their opinions are represented by the leading lori and 
leading lady: the latter an aged personage, afflicted with a paucity 
of feathers and visibility of quill, that gives her the appearance of a 
bundle of office pens. When a railway goods van that would crush 
an elephant comes round the corner, tearing over these fowls, they 
emerge unharmed from under the horses, perfectly satisfied that the 
whole rush was a passing property in the air. . . I have more than 
a suspicion that, in the minds of the two lords, the early public 
house at the corner has superseded the sun. I have established it 
as a certain fact, that they always begin to crow when the public- 


house shutters begin to be taken down, and that they salute the’ 


pot-boy, the instant he appears to i that duty, as if he were 
Phoebus in person.’ 


Dickens tells the story, in the preface to Barnaby Rudge, of his 
own ravens, who were the models of the inimitable Grip. Grip’s 
sagacity and accomplishments filled the author with admiration and 
delight, and this article may appropriately end with the last words 
of the book :— 


‘Grip was profoundly silent [after the Gordon Riots]. For a 
whole year he never indulged in any other sound than a grave, 
decorous croak. At the expiration of that term, the morning beiny 
very bright and sunny, he was heard to address himself to the horses 
in the stable upon the subject of the Kettle, and before the witness 
who overheard him could run into the house with the intelligence, 
and add to it upon his solemn affirmation the statement that he heard 
him laugh, the bird himself advanced with fantastic steps to the very 
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door of the bar, and there cried ‘ I’m a devil, ’m a devil, I’m a devil !’ 
with extraordinary rapture. From that period he constantly prac- 
tised and improved himself in the vulgar tongue ; and, as he was a 
mere infant for a raven when Barnaby was grey, he has very pro- 
bably gone on talking to the present time.” 


TWO DICKENS CARTOONS FROM AMERICA 


OSE can but wonder how the American newspapers would have 
handled the case of ex-Secretary Bryan, without their Dick- 
ensian lore. 

When Mr. Bryan was still at the hel of the Ship of State, the “‘ New © 


‘Mr. Pecksniff wore an apostolic look. His “ There’s plenty of string,” said Mr. Dick, 
unruffled smile proclaimed: ‘I am a messenger “and when it flies high it takes the facts a 
of Peace.’ If ever man combined all the qualities long way.”—-David Copperfield. 


of a lamb, with a touch of dove, and not a dash 
of the crocodile or the suggestion of a serpent, 
that man was he.”—Martih Chuzzlewit. 


York Evening Sun” found the accompanying Dickensian cartoons, 
the best exponents of their opinion of the “‘ Honorable Gentleman.” 
A seathing editorial in one paper, written after Mr. Bryan’s resign- 
ation, closed thus; ‘‘ One word more: we observe that like another 
justly celebrated character, Mr. Bryan is ‘umble.” 
| Quite recently, Mr. Bryan’s sublime offer to go abroad on a self- - 
conceived ‘“‘ Peace Mission,” brought forth in the “ New York Times” 
an editorial headed, “ Mr. Bryan and Mr. Pickwick.” Great stress is 
laid on the fact that Pickwickians starting forth on sociological tours 
always pay their own expenses, and Mr. Bryan is advised to do 
likewise. 
All this, and much more, strongly inclines one to the belief, that to 


read intelligently in these days, one must be a good Dickensian. 
A. K.N. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF JOHN BROWDIE 


By E. T. JAQUES 
Author of ‘‘Charles Dickens in Chancery ”’ 


ICKENS’S letter! to Mrs. 8. C. Hall of the 29th December, 1838, 
has not only told us how Smike first came into the mind of his 
creator, but has also furnished such a clue to the identity of the 
Yorkshireman who suggested John Browdie, that I have been able to 
ascertain beyond all reasonable doubt who this individual was. I 
may remark in passing that though the Hall letter has only recently 
‘ been printed, attention was drawn to it five and forty years ago by a 
correspondent to Notes and Queries,? who signed himself, ‘ F.W.C.” 
This communication did not escape the notice of the vigilant and 
indefatigable Kitton.* 

Dickens refers to the Yorkshireman in the preface to Nicholas 
Nickleby, which was written for the “ First Cheap Edition,” and dated 
Devonshire Terrace, May 1848. After explaining that on his journey 
to Yorkshire to enquire about the schools, he took with him certain 
letters of introduction, furnished “ by a professional friend who had a 
Yorkshire connection,” and that no occasion to deliver any of them 
arose until he came to “a certain town which shall be nameless,” 
Dickens proceeded as follows :— 


‘“The person to whom it was addressed, was not at home; but 
‘he came down at night, through the snow, to the inn where I was 
staying. It was after dinner; and he needed little persuasion to 
sit down by the fire in a warm corner, and take his share of the wine 
that was on the table. I am afraid he is dead now. I recollect he 
was a jovial, ruddy, broad-faced man; that we got acquainted 
directly ; and that we talked on all kinds of subjects, except the 
school, which he showed a great anxiety to avoid. ‘ Was there any 
large school near ?’ I asked him, in reference to the letter. ‘Oh 
yes, he said. ‘ there was a pratty big ’un.’ ‘ Was it a good one ?’ 
Lasked. ‘Ey !’ he-said, ‘it was as good as anoother; that was 
a’ a matther of opinion’; and fell to looking at the fire, staring 
round the room, and whistling a little. On my reverting to some 
other topic that we had been discussing, he recovered immediately ; 
but, though I tried him again and again, I never approached the 
question of the school, even if he were in the middle of a laugh, 
without observing that his countenance fell, and that he became 
uncomfortable. At last, when we had passed a couple of hours or 
so, very agreeably, he suddenly took up his hat, and leaning over 
the table and Jooking me full in the face, said, in a low voice: 
‘Weel Misther, we’ve been vara pleasant toogather, and ar’ll spak’ 
my moind tiv’ee. Dinnot let the weedur send her lattle boy to yan 
o’ our school-measthers, while there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lunnun, 
or a gootther to lie asleep in. Ar wouldn’t mak’ ill words amang 
ny neeburs, and ar speak tiv’ee quiet loike. But I’m dom’d if ar 
can gang to bed and not tellee, for weedur’s sak’, to keep the lattle 
boy from a’ sike scoondrels while there’s a horse to hoold in a’ Lun- 


1.The Dickensian, September, 1915. 2 N. and @. (4th S. VI. 245). 
3 Dickensiana, p. 454. 
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nun, or a gootther to lie asleep in!’ Repeating these words with 
great heartiness, and with a solemnity on his jolly face that made it 
look twice as large as before, he shook hands and went away. 1 
never saw him afterwards, but I sometimes imagine that I desery 
a faint reflection of him in John Browdie.”’ 


The Letters published under the editorship of Miss Hogarth and Miss 
Dickens enable us to follow the first three days of the Yorkshire journey, 
and to identify Barnard Castle as the town at which the above incident 
occurred. In a letter to his wife, of Thursday, the Ist February, 1838, 
Dickens tells her that he and his companion (H. K. Browne) reached 
Grantham on the preceding Tuesday,* and had gone on to Greta Bridge 
next day. Writing from the inn there® after breakfast on Thursday 
morning, he maps out his progress for the next few days :— 


“We... . are now going to look about us. Having finished 
our discoveries, we start in a post chaise for Barnard Castle, which is 
only four miles off, and there I deliver the letter given me by Mitton’s 
friend. All the schools are round about that place, and a dozen 
old abbeys besides, which we shall visit by some means or other 
to-morrow. We shall reach York on Saturday I hope, and (God 
willing), I trust I shall be at home on Wednesday morning.” 


There being no reason to doubt that Dickens went on to Barnard 
Castle and presented the letter, it follows that, unless he had already 
drawn upon his supply of these credentials, the recipient was our 
Yorkshireman, for we know that he had the first of the batch. The 
time-table furnished by the letter to Mrs. Dickens negatives any sug- 
gestion that there had been an earlier presentation, inasmuch as it 
shows that Grantham (110 miles from London) was not reached until 
after nine on Tuesday night, and that the journey to Greta Bridge 
(132 miles) occupied all Wednesday down to 11 p.m. Apart from the 
improbability that Dickens would seek at Grantham information 
about schools so far away, the shortness of his stay there is sufficient 
proof that he sought no introductions. The possibility of his having 
approached someone at Greta Bridge is too remote to be worth dis- 
cussing. 

The evidence which IJ cite as shewing that Barnard Castle was the 
town at which Dickens met the Yorkshireman has been available for 
many years past, but until the Hall letter was published, there was 
nothing to suggest who he was. This letter, however, has disclosed 
the fact that he was an attorney, and has thereby narrowed the field 
of selection and has afforded a clue to his identity. 

Having this clue, and knowing from Forster’s ‘“ Life,’’® supplemented 
by the Law-list, that the ‘‘ professional friend” who gave Dickens the 
letters of introduction was one Charles Smithson, a solicitor practising 
at 23 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, no legal person familiar 
with what is called London agency could fail to draw the inference 


+ Printed ‘“‘Thursday,” but the contents of the letter show that the day 
referred to was Tuesday. * No doubt the ‘‘George and New” mentioned 
in Nickleby, ch. VI. & Book II. ch. Y. 
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that Smithson’s Yorkshire correspondent was most likely one of his 
professional clients. The table of country practitioners has always 
given the names of their London agents, but searches are attended by 
so many checks and disappointments that when I turned to “ Barnard 
Castle ” in the Law-list for 1838, I had very little hope of finding such a 
connection between Smithson and any of the fraternity there as would 
solve the problem in hand. The fates, however, were propitious, for 
I found that of the six Barnard Castle attorneys then in practice, one, 
and only one, was a client of Smithson’s firm, and that this man’s name 
was Richard Barnes. The original of John Browdie stood revealed ! 

As later issues of the Law-list shewed that Barnes did not appear in 
the Barnard Castle table after 1847, this suggested that Dickens’s belief 
that he was dead when the preface of 1848 was written was well- 
founded. I asked Mr. Cunningham, the under-librarian of the Law 
Society, if the Society’s records threw any light upon Barnes’s career, 
and he was kind enough to make a search. This produced nothing ; 
but on consulting the roll I ascertained that Barnes was admitted in 
1829, and took out a practising certificate down to and including 1850. 
The last bit of information disposed of the conjecture that he was dead 
in 1848. There can, I suggest, be no doubt that when Dickens wrote 
the preface which handled Barnes’s dialect and appearance so un- 
compromisingly, he was satisfied that the Yorkshireman was no longer 
alive, and I think it probable that before Dickens put pen to paper 
he referred to the Law-list for 1848, and found that Barnes’s name 
was no longer there. This would justify him in writing: “I am afraid 
he is dead now.” 

The Teesdale Mercury of the Ist July, 1885,’ in an obituary notice 
of Thomas Todd, of Frosterley, who had recently died, aged eighty-six, 
stated that the deceased was by popular acceptation the John Browdie 
of Nickleby. The Hall letter, with its reference to the man as “ an old 
fellow ” and its disclosure of his calling, has destroyed this figment of 
the public imagination. Todd was never upon the roll, and in 1838 
he was under forty. Our notions of what constitutes an old fellow 
undergo expansion as we ourselves grow old, but even at six-and-twenty 
Dickens would not have used the description to a man of less than 
fifty. One would have expected to find Barnes’s admission long before 
1829, but the legal profession imposes no age limit upon its members, 
and it was not until 1856 that examinations had to be faced. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that middle-aged and elderly articled 
clerks were commoner in the pre-examination days than they ere now. 

The story of Dickens’s intercourse with Barnes as set forth in the 
Preface does not tally in all respects with the particulars given to Mrs. 
Hall, but though the letter to her is by many years the earlier in date, 
one cannot say that it is the better authority, seeing that the result of 
the Yorkshire journey was promptly reported to Forster,’ who returned 
the report to Dickens for purposes of reference when the Preface was 
upon the stocks. Whether this document is in existence I do not know. 


* Quoted in Zhe Dickensian. p. 11, January, 1911. * Life, Book IT. ch. IV. 
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The tavern scene at Barnard Castle calls up a pleasant glimpse of 
our grandfathers’ day—a snug room mellow with firelight and wax 
candles, port and sherry on the fathomless mahogany, with three 
gentlemen in high stocks, taking their wine and exchanging pledges 
and snuff-box courtesies. It makes a special appeal to me, for in my 
youth I came across several old-fashioned, broad-faced, broad- Yorkshire 
attorneys of the Barnes type ; and remembering them and their ways, 
I can picture the “old fellow” screwing himself to the sticking-place. 
A correspondent of Notes and Queries (4th S., VI., 152), writing in 
August, 1870, stated that Dickens’s inn was the “ King’s Head.” He 
went on to point out that Newman Noggs had vouched for the goodness 
of its ale, and he finished the sentence as follows: “ and be it recorded 
also that the original of John Browdie yet flourishes.” Presumably 
he was referring to Todd. 

One apparent discrepancy between the preface and the Hall letter 
is worth commenting upon. The Preface says that Barnes introduced 
himself to Dickens at the inn, but the letter refers to two interviews, 
the first at the attorney’s office, when he gave Dickens one or two 
names, and the second at the inn. The probable explanation is that 
at the office, Dickens in Barnes’s absence, presented Smithson’s letter 
to someone in authority there, and thus obtained the addresses. If 
this was the case, it would seem that the worthy Yorkshireman turned 
out in the snow that night and went to the inn for the express purpose 
of unburdening his mind. Be this as it may, however, his warning was 
duly given; and if only for the sake of the profession to which he 
belonged, one is glad to be able to put the credit for it on the right 
shoulders. Possibly there are descendants of Richard Barnes still 
living. If so, I daresay they will be interested to know that their 
progenitor was the original of John Browdie, and I am sure they will 
be gratified to learn of the good-feeling and benevolence which he 
showed nearly eighty years ago. 


DICKENS AND SOME MODERN AUTHORS 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


T may seem mistaken to count Mr. H. G. Wells among those who 

_ derive from Dickens. He does so, it is true, only in a limited degree. 
Perhaps it would be nearer the mark to say that he touches Dickens at 
certain points rather than he is under Dickens’s-influence. Like the 
older novelist he is au fond a reformer. There is something of the 
prophet about him; a mantle enwraps him. More than any other 
author of the day he holds a position somewhat analogous to that of 
Dickens in the past. What he has to say overlaps the bounds of 
fiction, and a slightly pontifical air has grown on him of being always 
there to consult on important points. Chiefly, one thinks, he and 
Dickens may be said to meet on the common ground of sociology, 
with the difference that Mr. Wells’s sociology is that of the head, while 
Dickens’s was more that of the heart. In a way, however, Mr. Wells’s 
sociology may be said to supplement and carry on the Dickens reforms. 
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They and it together, and a whole ferment of modern ideas super- 
added, have brought him to live in a special sense on the verge of the 
future, and he is continually sending keen and challenging glances into 
the night. He is, as it were, straining at a leash to pierce the darkness. 

There is a certain remote echo of Dickens in Mr. Wells, however, 
when it comes to characters, not heroes and heroines, whom he handles 
with a bold free sex sense unknown among the older novelists, but the 
others who fill out the individual tales. Mr. Wells has an uncommon 
eye and ear for oddities, but they are not, as in Dickens, the inborn 
oddities of eccentrics, rather are they the surface oddities of quite 
ordinary and everyday figures. The point of view, however, from 
which Mr. Wells regards his characters is fresh, and entirely his 
own. It is a cold, critical, detached point of view, cloaking satire. 
One fancies him sitting in the car of his own Time Machine and hovering 
outside the earth, before he returns to Mars, or Jupiter, or the Moon 
to tell them of the strange creatures he has seen. ‘ Strange creatures ”’ 
exactly sums up Mr. Wells’s attitude towards them. They might be 
ina sort of Zoo. He is very keen on getting down their shibboleths and 
trite phrases (trite phrases with him rather take the place of Dickens’s 
inspired catch-words). He is very keen on exact phonetic renderings of 
their jargon. Their cries, and grunts, and explosive utterances must 
be all accurately given, much as if they were an alien species he has 
just discovered. Always he is the scientific observer. *‘‘ Uncle Her- 
bert was a less distinguished figure, and just a little reminiscent of the 
small attached husbands one finds among the lower crustacea.”” Lower 
crustacea ! That is Mr. Wells all over. Just as I would describe 
Dickens as giving us a wonderful gallery of theatrical “ parts,” rather 
than pulsing human beings, so I would describe Mr. Wells as giving us 
“ cases,” or say, rather, a collection of “ specimens.” Mr. Wells really 
does not draw characters, he dockets them. 

This very attitude of mind rather shuts him off from the universal 
appeal of Dickens. In vain are his occasionai nice touches of sentiment. 
in vain his entirely well regulated flashes of humour. The novel point 
of view, while piquant and refreshing to the cultured reader, must be 
wholly antipathetic to the common man, whe, above all, likes a degree 
of breezy atmosphere with a character. Mr. Wells as a scientist with 
a soul for the truth of labels exhibiting his characters is biutally 
stark you see. Now the people of Dickens are all a bit like Marley’s 
Ghost ; they carry their own atmosphere about with them. One and 
all they are weighted with the novelist’s own appreciation of their 
being, and as hen stories make headway, his readers’ gathering appre- 
ciation too. is engendered thereby. They wl bear tie Hall- mark of 
Approval. You can almost hear Dickens's public applauding them. 
Dickens could afford to be exuberant in his fun, and to let Toots or 
Cuttle. sav, have the run of his stage. for he was safe in the knowledge 
that they were prime favourites. If their names were on bills they 
would have large type as a matter ef course. Now, Mr. Wells’s crowd 
are all small type people. They are hampered with nothing but a slight 
touch of disdain for their pitiable Lilliputian quality as earth creatures. 
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_Among those who own affinity with Dickens one must certainly give 
high place to Mr. E. Temple Thurston, though such affinity is a thing 
to be vaguely felt in his pages, rather than actively realised. One can- 
not put one’s finger on any passage in him and say this or that is a piece 
of Dickens. He is not a humourist after the Dickens style; not even 
a remote echo of that novelist’s general type of fun is to be found in 
him. But in the playfully fantastic side of Dickens there is a likeness, 
though perhaps the likeness to Sterne is even more marked. This is 
best seen perhaps in a singularly charming novel, ‘The Greatest 
Wish in the World.” An odd thing about this author, however, is 
that he is given to varying his stvle. One of his books—perhaps the 
most brilliant thing he has done—seems to one written entirely in the 
manner of Meredith. What we may call his plain bread-and-butter 
style is best seen in his * Richard Furlong ” trilogy, probably the most 
intensely interesting story he has told. Perhaps the affinity to Dickens 
is felt most in a certain aroma of sentiment that clings a thought too 
pungently about much of his work. It does not strike one as quite the 
honest, straight-forward, and manly sentiment of Dickens ; sometimes 
it seems rather a languorous sentiment. Still, any sentiment at all in 
these prosaic times is something to be thankful for. Mr. Thurston is 
certainly a writer of great ability. 

It may be asked whether among the numerous writers of to-day 
there is no lady whose name may be included in our list. It must be 
owned that until recently none such had crossed one’s line of vision. 
Many ladies, of course, write pleasantly and humoyously, but their 
Dickensesque qualities are not, as a rule, sufficiently pronounced for 
this classification. The exception—a brilliant one-—is Peggy Webling, 
whose “ Edgar Chirrup” may be cordially recommended to all who 
would care to read a clever novel, which, fresh and original as-it mostly 
is, yet manages to bring Dickens to mind practically m every chapter. 
Mainly, it isin her instinct for the presentation of “character” that the 
lady recalls the great novelist, particularly as it shows in her small-part 
people: she has quite a Dickens-like power of touching off distinct 
creations in half a dozen lines or less of dialogue or description. For 
the rest, readers will find a touring company putting them in mind of 
Crummles’s, and 2 New York boarding-house recalling chapters in 
Martin Chizzlewit, not to speak of an old curiosity shop: mere co- 
incidences. however, these; one “suspicions.” as her boarding-house 
keeper says, that Pegey Webling has been on the stage, and, also, in 
New York. It must be confessed there seems some imitation in regard 
to the villain, an oily rogue named ~ Mr. Beulah.” he being rather 
obviously modelled on Uriah Heep, not as to personal characteristics. 
which are all his own, but as to the part he plays in the story, and the 
snaky effect he has on the reader. The sentiment of the closing 
chapters approaches most closely the Dickens manner. It is exactly 
as Dickens did it. One could really believe he wrote these pages 
himself. 
ze 
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Oscar Penn (Hull Branch) .. Motor Machine ‘Gunner R.P.A. 
F. H. Page “ .. 10th Service Batt., Hast Yorks. 
F. G. Page * .. LOth Service Batt., Hast Yorks. 
Norman Coverdale _., .. 10th Service Batt., Hast Yorks. 
R. O. Cook a 2 4th Hast Yorks. 
Frank Johnson NE a 4th East Yorks. 


H. 8. Barney ‘i Ac RAALC. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BRIGHTON TIPPER 


Sir,—In Chapter XIX. of Martin Chuzzlewit it is said of Mrs. Gamp 
that she proved to be very choice in her eating, and repudiated hashed 
mutton with scorn. ‘In her drinking too, she was very punctual and 
particular, requiring a pint of mild porter at lunch, a pint at dinner, 
half a pint as a species of stay or holdfast between dinner and tea. and 
a pint of the celebrated staggering ale, or Real Old Brighton Tipper at 
supper; besides the bottle on the chimney piece and such casual in- 
vitations to refresh herself with wine as the good breeding of her 
employers might prompt them to offer.» Thomas Tipper, the Brewer 
of this famous and pungent liquor much drunk in Brighton in the 
forties, was buried in Newhaven Churchyard, Sussex, and in a book of 
epitaphs that has recently come into my possession I find one to his 
immortal memory, here copied. It should be recorded for its quaint - 
ness and it would appear therefrom that he was a man as much worth 
knowing as his ale was worth drinking, and that is more than can he 
said of modern day concoctions; at any rate we may take it, Mrs. 
Gamp was a pretty good judge. 

Yours truly, 
Honor Oak Park, 8.E. A. 8S. Hearn 


Go the Memory ot 


THOMAS TIPPER, who 
departed this life May ye 4% 
1785, Aged 54 years. 
EAS | peers 

READER with kind regard this GRAVE survey 
Nor heedless pass where TIPPER’S ashes lay, 
Honest he was, ingenuos, blunt, and kind ; 
And dared do, what few dare do, speak his mind. 
PHILOSOPHY and History well he knew, 
Was versed in PHYSICI< and in Surgery too ; 
The best old STINGO he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to get his Gold : 
He played through Life a varied comic part, 
And knew imimortal HUDIBRAS by heart. 
READER, in real truth, such was the Man, 
Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 


A DICKENS MOTOR LORRY COLUMN AT THE FRONT 


Sir,--I thought it might perhaps be of some interest to your reader~ 
to know that there is a Dickens Motor Lorry Column out here, nearly 
every wagon being named after a book or character of Dickens. More 
than once the tedium of a lengthy march has been relieved for tu 
when this column has passed us. by speculating as to the designation 
ci the next lorry. 
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IT receive The Dickensian every month with pleasure, and whether 
in the trenches or in billets, your green-coloured magazine has brought 
me pleasantly in touch with home doings. What the thought of 
Dickens himself has been to me I leave you to guess. It is a great pity 
that the average private soldier knows so little of him. 


D Company, Yours truly, 
1/4th Gloucester Regiment. i. E. Porack, Lieutenant. 


British Expeditionary Force. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND LOVE 


Sir,— The present writer (a Dickensian for some 70 years), altogether 
demurs to the sentiments of an article appearing under the above 
heading in your October number, see page 265, and ventures to enter 
his most earnest protest thereunto. 

It is the special beauty and charm of the master that he deals with 
the loves of ordinary life; discarding reference to the classical and 
heroic, he prefers to show that true love may and does exist everywhere 
amongst us in the everyday and domestic commonalities of common- 
place society. 

It is of trivial purpose to belittle the loves of Sydney Carton, Ham 
Peggotty, Agnes Wickfield, Lizzie Hexam,. Mary Graham, Ruth Pinch, 
Esther Suimerson, Doctor Strong, Annie Markham, and other Dicken- 
sian lovers. We hold them in our hearts, as the best and truest types 
of love in English homes—chaste, tender, and faithful. 

Your contributor seems to consider that ** unlawful passion ’? may 
be condoned, if not partially approved; and he may possibly be 
disinclined to endorse Thackeray’s recommendation to his daughters 
of the pure pages of his contemporary. 

Two errors may be indicated: (1) As to the natural relationship 
of Alice to Edith ; they were not half-sisters ; they were first cousins- 
(see Domobey, chap. 58); (2) The introduction of a femmine name. 
not to be found in the range of Dickensian nomenclature. We 
have visited the graves of Abélard and Heloise; we know of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and have heard of Petrarch and Laura; but 
who the Dickens was. Lucille % 

Are not these the evidence of superficiality and haste in reading, 
unworthy the genius of a critical student ” 

Brixton, October 4th, 1915. Yours faithfully. R.A. 


Sir. -Permit me to write a word inappreciation of Ma. Arthur Hood’s 
article on © Dickens and Love.” in the October issue. While reading 
it IT was reminded of an old Sunday Chronicle article on ~The Women 
Men Would Marry,” in which, shortly before his death, that admirable 
Dickensian, ~ Hubert,” placed a few heroines of fiction under the 
microscope. Referring to the creations of Dickens, he says :- 

IT do not feel as comfortable as I should like to feel in thus finding 
myself in agreement with the modern woman in her valuation of 
Shakespeare’s women, because I understand that the women of Dickens 
rank with them in her low estimate. And for two, at least, of Dickens’s 
women I formed long ago an affection which time has done naught to 
diminish. But this. at least, | must throw over to Dickens’s feminine 
critics, that the women he obviously loved most are the women I often 
like least. What to him seem to be vital personalities are to me pale 


ow 
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shadows— Esther Summerson, Amy Dorrit, Florence Dombey, Agnes 
Wickfield, and a host of others. One must get from off the matrimonial 
standpoint to realise Dickens’s mastery in feminine portraiture. When 
one thinks of Dickens’s women it is not of Esther, Amy, Florence, 
Agnes and their like that one thinks ; it is of Pegeotty, Aunt Betsey. 
Mrs. Nickleby, Mrs. Wilfer and Sairey Gainp. “Bother this matri- 
monial standpoint !” 


104 Manchester Road, Faithfully yours, 
Warrineton. : ~ Sypney J EFFREY. 

Str,-- May I be permitted as a keen reader of your ever interesting 
publication to offer you and the writer of ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Love,” 
thanks and hearty congratulations for his splendid contribution. I 
had been. arranging an evening at our own Society along the lines 
suggested by that article, and I shall gain great assistance and many 
helpful suggestions from it. The paper not only shows Mr. Hood’s 
knowledge of the great writer but demonstrates also the great writer’s 
knowledge of ‘«the throbbings of the pulse in love’s fever.” 


23 Windsor Road, Yours truly, 
St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. Sam TUCKER. 
October 18th, 1915. Hon. Secretary, Bristol Dickens Society. 


TITHE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The session commenced on October 6th with a 
meeting at the Grand Hotel, when the President of the branch (Alfred 
Hayes, Esq., Principal of the Midland Institute) delivered the Presi- 
dential Address. The chair was taken by Mr. J. W. E. Jones. Mr. 
Hayes spoke mainly of the © Futurist > movement in literature and 
art. He compared it and similar crazes to a disease, a fungoid growth, 
induced by the present methods of life and education, which tend to 
exalt the material at the expense of the ideal and spiritual. Mr. 
Hayes gave many exaiples of futurist literature and art which were 
amuch enjoyed by an amused audience. The lecture was greatly 
appreciated as showing a far different class of literature from that which 
is usually presented to Dickensians, and also because it gave a clue 
to some of the causes of the “morbid disease” whieh has produced 
Prussianism and the European War, and to the remedy thereof. 


HULL.—-The eleventh session was opened on October 8th. There 
was a remarkably good attendance to enjoy the entertainment pro- 
vided, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the Servian Fund. 
The President, Mr. R. J. Burden, took the chair and in his opening 
remarks dwelt on the desirability of cultivating cheerfulness in these 
critical times, and hoped that the fortnightly meetings would conduce 
to this end. Afterwards he read two interesting letters from members 
who have joined the Forces. Light refreshments were provided and 
an enjoyable programme was contributed to by Mr. W. A. Lelley, 
Mics Olea Martin, Mr. J. W. Coulson, Miss Pattie Rowland and Mr. 
W..J. Robins. Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M. as usual presiding 
at the piano. he sum of £2 6s. 6d. was subsequent}y handed over 
to the Servian War Fund. 
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LONDON.—The season was opened October 6th at Hamilton House. ~ 
After a few prefatory words of welcome and introduction from the 
chairman, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the President 
of the Fellowship, delivered in an impassioned and virile manner an 
address on ‘‘ Dickens’s Message for Present Times.” The optimism 
of Dickens said Mr. Crotch, would have made him a tower of strength 
in the dark days through which this country, in common with her 
Allies, is passing, and his vigorous voice and pen would have been used 
with unalterable conviction in making public many of the unnecessary 
evils which through incapacity and mismanagement, equally in high 
and low places, the nation is unfortunately called upon to bear. The 
spirit of the people is all right, said Mr. Crotch, but the handling of it 
is frequently wrong. He finished with a series of testified stories of 
the treatment of soldiers and sailors broken in the war, any of which 
would have caused the voice of Dickens to ring in protest throughout 
the land. Mr. Crotch appealed most earnestly to all Dickensians to 
use their influence great or small, individual or collective, to help to 
remedy some of the crying evils of the day. There was no question 
of the brilliance of the address, and it was received with much enthusi- 
asm. Some diversity of opinion was offered in the debate which 
followed, among those taking part in it being, Messrs. Edwin Pugh, 
William Miller, A. S. Hearn and B. W. Matz. Mr. Crotch replied. 
The members present unanimously decided that the time of meeting 
should for the rest of the season be 7-30 p.m. instead of 8. Since 
when, the Committee have had under consideration a proposition to 
hold the meetings on Saturday afternoon instead of on Wednesday 
evenings. Due notice will be given to members if the change 
takes place. 


MANCHESTER.—There was a gratifying attendance of members and 
friends at the first meeting of the session on Friday, October Ist. In 
a few graceful words the retiring President, Mr. Ben. H. Mullen, intro- 
duced his successor, Mr. J. L. Paton, to the meeting, and the newly- 
appointed President then delivered his inaugural address, the subject 
of which was “‘ Charles Dickens from a Schoolmaster’s Point of View.” 
Mr. Paton said that teachers had no particular reason for regarding 
Dickens with any special affection, as he had not spared the profession, 
but they forgave his treatment of them because of the overwhelming 
reasons they had for loving him. It was also the fact that much of 
what Dickens said of schools and schoolmasters was true, and parallel 
eases could be found, even to-day, so far as the schools were concerned. 
The thanks of the meeting were tendered to Mr. Paton for his delight- 
ful address, this duty being undertaken by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
after which there was an interval for refreshments and social inter- 
course. Excellent songs were given by Miss Beatrice Read and Mr. 
Ball, while Mr. John Duxbury, of London, an old member of the 
Branch, who was passing through Manchester en route to an engage- 
ment in the north, favoured the meeting with some fine recitations. 
Mrs. Kinnell presided at the pianoforte. The gathering was a pro- 
nounced success, and nearly a score of new members were added to 
the roll. 


MELBOURNE.—The Branch has had a very successful season, all 
the meetings being well attended. In addition to the special meeting 
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reported in our last issue in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund, which we 


hear realized a substantial sum, a further meeting was held during the 
month at which the Secretary, Mr. W. Forster, read a paper, “A Few 
Notes and Queries,” and recitals were given by Miss Muriel Bye and Mr. 
Victor Trotman. In August, Miss Fraser read a paper, ‘ Dickens on 
Husbands,” and recitals and music were contributed by Miss E. M. 
Punshon, Mr. Edwards, Mr. A. P. du Soir and Miss D. MacGowan. It 
is interesting to note that our two Australian Branches work together 
and exchange visits, papers and ideas. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The opening meeting of the session was held on 
October llth, when a goodly number attended. Mr. A. C. Hallett 
gave an excellent paper on “‘ Some of the Soldiers of Dickens”; Mr. 
George Young rendered in his well-known style character sketches of 
~ Daniel Peggotty,” and the “ Waiter at the Yarmouth Inn.” Miss 
Conroy, Mr. Geo. Hartnell and Mr. Wilfred Powell provided the musical 
items. A very enjoyable evening was spent and fourteen new members 
were enrolled. The chair was occupied by Mr. G. W. Sandell. a Vice- 
President of the branch. 


SOUTHEND.— At a general committee meeting held recently it was 
decided to abandon the meetings until after Christmas, when the 
matter will be again considered. In view of the calls of charity in con- 
nection with our soldiers and sailors, it is hoped that the annual 
theatrical performance may be held in the new year should circuim- 
stances permit, so that some institution may benefit ‘by the effort. 
The prize of £5, for the best essay on a Dickens character or work, 
to be given to the pupils of the council schools is being arranged. and 
further particulars will be available shortly. 


SYDNEY.—The last two meetings were very successful. At the 
latter a paper written by a member of the Melbourne Branch who had 
been present at the London Conference, was read. It was entitled, 
~ With Dickensians in England,” and gave a most interesting account 
of the writer’s visit to London last season. Another paper which gave 
pleasure was by Miss M. Caldwell on ‘‘ Dickens’s Devoted Women.” 
Readings and recitals were given by Miss M. Warre and Mr. Hugh 
Jennings, and musical monologues by Miss Butler. During the interva) 
Mr. Gordon Watson delivered a chatty speech. At the former meeting 
a paper by Mr. David Moses on * The Downtrodden French People 
before the Revolution,’ was read. It was extremely clever and 
exhaustive. The remainder of the evening was devoted to scenes 
trom The Oricket on the Hearth, arranged by Miss Gladys McIntyre, in 
which Mrs. W. Tate, Miss McIntyre, Miss Goldman, Miss Hodgkins, 
Miss Corfield, Mr. Manchester, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Cleary took part. 
Altogether a very enjoyable evening. Judge Backhouse presided on 
each occasion. 


WINNIPEG. A meeting of the general committee was held on 
September 14th, when arrangements were discussed for the coming 
season’s programme, A number of lectures have been arranged 
devoted to other writers of English literature. such as “An Evening 
with Shakespeare”? and “An Evening with Thackeray.” At the 
monthly meeting the Dickens players will also produce a number of 
plays. Proceeds will be given to the children’s charities. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


** Dickens and Bowes: the Story of Dotheboys Hall.” Dlustrated. 
Yorkshire Herald, September 21st. Letter, October 16th. 

*’ Dickens and Peace,” by 8. J. Warrington Examiner, October 2nd. 

** Dickens and the Flute.” J/usic, August. 

* Leigh Hunt and Harold Skimpole,” by A. C. Armstrong. Grea 
Phoughts, October 23rd. i 

* Wackfield Squeers and Pecksniff,”” by C. K. S. Sphere, October 
16th. 

“Shocking Mr. Pickwick.” Glasyow News, October 2nd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


3. Birmingham: Discussion: °° Dombey and Son.” Leader, Mr. 
EE. J. Timings, at Grand Hotel at 7-30 p.m. 
London: Lecture: * Diekens’s Lovers,” by Mr. Arthur Waugh, 


at Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, E.C., at 7-30 p.im. 
Liverpool: Paper: ~ In the Wild North Land.” with Lantern, 
by Dr. C. Alston Hughes, at Royal Institution. 
Manchester: *‘ Dickens and the Comic Spirit,” by Rev. T. M. 
Phillips, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30 p.m. 
. Southampton: Ladies’ Night. 
9. Redditeh: Papers by Mr. Whitehouse and Mr. F. Blackford, at 
Abnshouses. ; 
Nottingham: Lecture, “ Oliver Twist,” by Mr. Richard Ivens, 
at Mechanics’ Institute. 
1}. Edinburgh: Short Papers by Mr. Herbert D. Down and Mr. A. B. 
IXennedy, at Goold Hall. 
Winnipeg: ~ An Evening with Dickens,” by Mr. J. Bruce. Walker, 
at Convocation Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 
Meeting of Council at Headquarters, 30 Charing Cross, S.W. at 
7 p.m. 
I6. Nottingham: Discussion on * Oliver Twist,” at Mechanics’ 
Institute. 
17. Haekney: ~ Chancery in Bleak House and Now,” by Mr. A. H. 
Jessel, IN.C., at Free Church Hall, Pembury Grove. 
Birmingham : Lecture : * Charles Dickens and Some Present Day 
Problems,” by Mr. A. 8S. Chovil, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 
Bristol: ~The Courtships of Diekens,”’ by Mr. Sam ‘Pucker at 
All Saints’ Hall, Cliften. 
Liverpool] : Papers and Readings by Members at Royal Institution. 
18. Glasgow: “ Dickens as Literary Artist and Styhst,” by Mr. 
Wilham Power, at Aecountants’ Hall. 
19, Manchester: Special Social Evening and Supper at Clarion Café. 
25. Edinbureh: * Scenes from Dickens,” by Mr. Collingridge Barnett. 
at Goold Hall 
30. West London: Lantern Lecture, ** The Romance of the London 
Streets by Day and Night, by Mr. A. H. Blake, F.R.Hist.s.. 
at St. George’s Hall, Eating. 
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SCROOGE AND BOB CRATCHIT 


From Arthur Rackham’s illustrated Edition of A Christmas Carol 


See page 323 11M 


